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been secluded from the world, from the spring of 1767
until the spring of 1769. Now again lie was secluded
from the world from the spring of 1775 until the spring
of 1777, when as we shall find he once more emerged
into public life with undiminished brilliancy and powers.

There was only one point of public moment on which
during this second period of eclipse the will or the wish
of Chatham was displayed. His eldest son, Lord Pitt,
had entered the army; had become aide-de-camp to
General Carleton in Canada, and in the autumn of I77o
was sent home with despatches. The question arising of
his return to his post, Chatham, by the hand of his wife,
intimated to General Carleton that, " from his fixed opi-
" nion with regard to the continuance of the unhappy war
" with our fellow-subjects in America,'1 he deemed it ne-
cessary to withdraw his son from such a service. Another
officer of rank, a Howard, Earl of Effingham, had already
on the same grounds resigned his commission also. These
resignations being openly ma,de gave matter for much
public comment. That must indeed, cried the friends of
the colonists, be a guilty and a wretched war, when even
the Minister who conquered Canada will not allow his
son to unsheath the sword for its defence!

In America the approach of winter did not arrest the
progress of hostilities. Small privateers were fitted
out, in several of the New England ports, to cruise against
the British trade. In requital the British chiefs at
Boston despatched early in October two vessels under
Lieutenant Mowat with a small detachment of troops on
board, and with instructions to annoy and destroy the
shipping along the southward coast. Lieutenant Mowat
appeared off the town of Falmouth, where, far exceed-
ing his original instructions, he set on fire, not only the
ships in the harbour but likewise the town itself. About
five hundred houses were thus wantonly and cruelly con-
sumed; and at the same time the Lieutenant was re-
ported to have declared that general orders had been
given by the British Ministry to burn the seaport towns.
Such a report, not promptly contradicted, produced general
and just, indignation in America; rendering the spirit of
resistance both more intense and more widely diffused.
It appears, however, from the authentic documents which